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Salire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, ewpercargocs, sharpers, and directors.—Pore. 
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INQUIRY INTO THE P&iNCIPLES OF POPU- 
LATION. 
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Notwithstanding the voluminous controversy which 
has taken place on this subject, the real merits lie in. a 
comparatively small compass. . 

Mr. Malthus, for we will neither , abuse him for being 
a priest, nor inquire here whether he is an interested ad- 
vocate, contends that the human.species has a tendency 
to increase in a ratio beyond the. means of procuring sub- 
sistence. 

He next contends, that for the repose and well-being 
of society, it is necessary that some check, or checks, 
should be devised to prevent the multiplication of the 
human species ; and to confine the-existing number of 
beings within certain limits, 

This is the whole gist of his purpose. All besides.is 
intended as mere illustration of the principles or commem 
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upon the consequenees. We have, therefore, in this 


place nothing to do, but to inquire into the truth or false- 
hood of the premises. If they are discovered to be false, 
the whoie thcory falls to the ground; and it will be only 
a matter of mere curiosity to follow him in the farther 
windings of the maze he has chosen to tread. 

Mr. Godwin contends that Mr. Malthus is entirely er- 
roneous! but, unfortunately, Mr. Godwin was only wri- 
ting a book; and if he be right in his object, as we think 
he is, he has by no means proved himself to be right: on 
the contrary, he has been betrayed into false propositions, 
and unfounded illustrations. 

Mr. Place, taking the ground of Mr. Malthus, has re- 
plied to Mr. Godwin ; and quite conclusively shewn, in 
his * Principles of Population,” that the latter has been 
arguing from false data, and trusting to the feelings of the 
reader to dispense with the requisite proof. 

Still we think Mr. Godwin set out upon the just prin- 
ciple. How he came to abandon it, we cannot here stay 
to inquire, The result is, that Mr. Place and Mr. Mal- 
thus have the field of battle to themselves. Let us see 
whether i¢ be not possible to entrench ourselves ina small 
portion of it, and endeavour to renew the combat on more 
tenable ground. 

Is it true, that population has a tendency to increase 
beyond the means of providing subsistence ? 

In the savage state, it is certainly not true. It is pos- 
sible that the savage may often die of hunger, or expe- 
rience the greatest privation from famine, when the chase 
fails him; or the water denies its customary supplies of 
fish. And it is true, that the numbers of savage nations 
bear no proportion to the numbers which, in the social 


State, are clothed and fed, in a more certain manner, upon 
a more limited space. 
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It is, however, evident, that in all savage countries, food 
is not obtained in a tithe of the quantity which the civi- 
lization of the social state would contrive to produce. It 
is, therefore, the fault, not of nature, but of the neglect 
of the means of calling her fertility into action, which 
occasions the scanty supply. We have, perhaps, admitted 
too much, in the supposition that many savages expe- 
rience privation from want of food. The casualty may 
befal individuals, and occasionally tribes; but can rarely 
affect, at the same time, any considerable proportion. Yet 
in the savage state, it should seem, that the greatest 
pressure against the means of stbsistence should arise ; 
because in such a State, the checks, moral, prudential, and 
pecuniary, which occur to limit population in social life, 
do not exist at all, or but in a trifling degree. The sexual 
intercourse is little more himited among the human spe- 
cies, than among the wild beasts .of the forest. The 
quantity of provision, where agriculture is unknown, is 
positively limited to the spontaneous produce of the earth 
and sea. So that in this state of things, if at all, one 
would expect that there should be a pressure of pepula- 
tion against the means of subsistence: for the faculty of 
procreation is unchecked, while the means of subsistence 
are actually limited ; and, in the ignorance of the parties, 
cannot be increased. Yet famine is far more common, 
and more extensive, in the social than in the savage state. 
There is more privation from hunger felt in Ireland, in one 
year, than, possibly, in all the savage portion of the globe 
in ten times that period. By.some principle, which seems 
to operate as the law of gravitation, the “ check” to po- 
pulation is sufficiently kept up in savage life; and the 
numbers of ail savage nations are comparatively trivial. 
But as it will be admitted on all hands that more food 
might be procured in such a state, than is aetually pro- 
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duced}; and as there is no evidence of the tendency of 
any portion of the uncivilized portion of the earth, to pro- 
duce more. human beings than it can supply with food, 
we may occupy this portion of the field without moles- 
tation ; and_ pass on to the consideration of the subject as 
it relates to civilized society ; from which Mr. Malthus 
and Mr. Place deduce the positions which they attempt 
to establish. 

The first point to which they refer, is the great, and in- 
creasing’ number of paupers; or, in other words, of men 
who cannot maintain themselves by their labour. Were 
there no persons in the social state, who called upon others 
to maintain them, the cause of the inquiry would never 
have existed. The true question, then is, what creates 
the pauperism? What renders labour worthless in the 
market? ‘The labour of a horse, oran ass, or any beast 
that can be employed, is worth the maintenance cf the 
animal, and the additional consideration which is paid for 
itin price. Why, then should the labour of a human be- 
ing, which can live upon so much less foed th:.n a horse, 
not be worth at least the quantity of food necessary to its 
subsistence, when its peculiar faculties enable it to be em- 
ployed in so much greater variety of methods. Mr. Malthus 
says the pressure of population against the means of sub- 
sistence, which renders labour worthless, on account of 
the quantity of labourers in the market. 

It must here be remarked, that while there is an abun- 
dance of food, to be had, at any price, there is no pressure 
of mcre population against the means of subsistence.— 
There nray be a pressure of other circumstances against 
population; but while there is food enough to eat, the po- 
ulation does nol press against the means of existence. 

Ireland is a favourite topic of reference with the advo- 
cates for checking the population. “ There,” say they, 
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‘«« you have an enormous population pressing against the 
“ means of subsistence. Their labour produces them so 
“ little that they are in a state of the greatest misery, and 
“ destitution ; naked, ignorant, and the veriest degraded 
“ slaves in nature!” This is a correct portrait of their 
actual condition. They are sunk in a wretchedness beyond 
all description. But the true question is, “ is Ireland in- 
“« capable of providing food for the number of its present 
« inhabitants ?’ If sufficient food be produced ; but, in- 
stead of being justly divided among the producers in re- 
turn for their labour, then there is no pressure of -popula- 
tion against the means of subsistence ; but there is a pres- 
sure of tyrannical power against population. 

Population has proceeded in a greater ratio in Ireland 
than in any other portion of Europe; but this, instead of 
proving that a good supply of food is a means of increas- 
ing population, proves jnst the contrary. Population and 
wretchedness have gone hand in hand with each other.— 
There is Justso much of government in Ireland, as is bare- 
ly sufficient to prevent the population from being thinned 
by internal wars between district and district. In 1695, the 
population was estimated at little more than one million. 
According to the hypothesis of Mr. Malthus, and Mr: 
Place, they must then have been seven times as happy, as 
the present population of seven millions. The’ market 
could not then be overstocked with labour, in reference 
1o the soil.* 

« The extent of Ireland is about twelve millions of Irish 
plantation acres, (somewhere about sixteen millions of 
English acres). By comparing surveys taken of the whole, 
and of different parts of the country, it appears that there 





* There is another position, which takes labour in reference to 
capital ; but we shall hereafter shew, that as far as a comfortable ex- 
stence is concerned in the question, labour, if not artificiallycen- 
trouled will create all the capital it requires 
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are about three millions of [rish acres of mountain and 
bog ; (unprofitable except for fuel, and some small portions 
of mountain pasture) and one million of woods, plantati- 
ons, and pleasure grounds ; the remaining eight millions 
are or might be occupied as corn-land, meadow or pasture.”’ 
One of our poets says— 
“ A time there was, ere England’s woes began, 
“ When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 

But here, we have eight millions of Irish acres to pro- 
vide food for seven millions of Irish mouths ; with four 
millions of acres besides, for pleasure grounds, mountain 
pasture, and fuel wastes ; independent of the immense 
quantity of food which might be derived from the surround- 
ing sea! Allowing, therefore an acre toa mouth, Ireland, 
would be capable of supporting a population of an additi- 
onal million, in all the comfort which an ample supply of 
food and clothing could confer; leaving a considerable 
surplus for the purcbase of such luxuries as were not na- 
tive to the island, nor absolutely necessary to its inhabi- 
tants. 

Something, however, totally independent of the means 
of preducing subsistence, prevents the distribution of 
it in a due proportion, as the recompense of labour. 
What is this something ? No more, no less, than a des- 
potye government, and a rapacious church establishment ! 
Where the few have the power to accumulate wealth, by 
compelling the labourer to toil without being adequately 
rewarded, it matters but little as to the relative number 
of the labourers. The labourers of the one million in 

1695, were as miserably clothed, fed, and housed, as the 
labaurers of the seven miilions at present. There is more 
misery, because there are more individuals ; but the per- 
sonal sufferings were as extreme then as now. There is 
no trace of any superior comfort ever having existed 
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amongst them, within the last century or two. The 
miserable hovel, the filth, the ignorance, the oppression, 
of the Irish labourer, have been proverbial with us. There 
were always more labourers than were wanted, with 
reference to camtal ; and there always must be so; because 
the accumulation of capital in sin&le hands has a tendency 
to make the labourers poor, and to keep them so. 

If, then, we may conclude, that eight millions might 
live in abundance from the produce of Ireland alone; 
without taking into the account what her surplus manu- 
factures would enable her to command from other coun- 
tries ;—and without calculating upon the numbers whom 
the sea would furnish with “ enough and to spare;”’ the 
dread of population pressing against the means of ex- 
istence, as regards the general world, is a position that 
must be maintained in the face of all that has been ex- 
perienced ; and in the face of all that is to be deduced 
from the existing state of the world. 

Mr. Malthus has, therefore, to prove two points, before 
his arguments deserve any serious notice. The first is, 
that there is a general insufficiency of food produced, 
with reference to the existing population of the glebe ;— 
and the second, that any approach towards such instfficient 
production is discernible, which renders it necessary to 
take any means for checking the progress of popefation. 
It will then be time enough to inquire what portion of 
society may be best dispensed with ; and whether the pro- 
perty which has been acqnired by the toil of the labourer, 
is more valuable than his life, or the lives of his progeny. 
It will be then early enough to inquire whether we are 
to destroy children, or to prevent conception, whether 
the poor man is to be told he has no right to the solace 
of matrimony ; and that if he dares to indulge in it, his 
progeny shall starve, since those whom his labour has 
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made rich, have no right to answer his claim for suppor: 
in return for his labour. 

Mr. Place, in his Principles of Population, contends for 
the truth of the general principle, that population has a 
tendency to increase in a ratio beyond the means of pro- 
curing subsistence. This tendency is admitted ; but there 
are other tendencies to prevent any mischief arising on 
that account, which have hitherto sufficiently kept down 
the population of the globe: These matters are as ef- 
fectually balanced by the principles of nature, as the ten- 
dencies to rain and fair weather. Were it always wet, 
the harvest would not ripen. Were it always sunshine, 
vegetation could not exist. But by the alternation of 
each, matters go on tolerably well. Draught may prevail 
in one place, and rain in another, to mischievous excess ; 
but, -on the whole, there is no great reason to complain 

The author of the Essay, in our last number, takes ano- 
ther. gyqund. He seems to abandon the proposition that 
food cannot be produced in the ratio of progressiv> pro- 
creation ; ; but, perceiving great distress amongst the la- 
bouring portions of the community, he seis it down to the 
sole account of their being more labourers than are wanted, 
and, wisely enough, “upon these premises, contends that 
it would be a rational mode of remedying the evil on the 
part of the labourers, by ceasing to procreate the race of 
labourers in £0 great a proportion. 

We do not quite, understand what he means by the pro- 
portion of population to capital. If he means to confine 
all his argument to the manufacturing population, we may 
guess at a portion of his meaning; but even then the ex- 
pression would have been more clear, (to us,) had it been 
ealled the proportion of labour to the demand for the pro- 
duce of labour. Capital isa fictitious and uncertain thing ; 
and it may be questioned whether its enormous accumula- 
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ition has not produced far more mischief then advantage. 
Besides, capttal has recently found out a method of in- 
creasing itself without any beneficial employment, as 
regards the bulk of the community. Capital which has 
no reference to labour in its production, can have no bene- 
ficial effect upon the operations of labour. There is no 
natural connexion between them. Capital so produced 
is an engine of oppression, leading 
advantage on the one hand, and 
labour on the other. Thus, wages have decreased in 
Bueland, inaratio with the accumulation of capital ; not 
because there are too many labourers, but because capital, 
being the ruling principle, can compel them to labour 


upon its own conditions. ‘fo this, there are particular 


exceptions. When a particular species of labour is re- 
quired, for which the employer has no time to prepare, 
nor any leisure to wait, labour may mend its terms of em- 
ployment; but these occasions are casual, and power 


sinks labour to its necessary level, where the labourers 


find the strone arm of oppression upon their* shoulders. 
The great and necessary result of the monarc 
of: Europe, is to reduce the value of labour to the lowest 
pittance on which existence can be ma 
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two millions of poor devils, for whom they do not chuse 
to find any work, and whom unfortunately they cannot 
dispose of in any profitable way. A diminution of half 
the number of the inhabitants of Ireland, would still 
leave a sufficient number to perform all the labour neces- 
sary for the comfort of the rich, for the tithes of the clergy, 
and the taxesof the state; and the number got rid of 
would leave so much the more for the pillage of oppres- 
sion. But asto bettering the condition of Ireland, no ef- 
fect would be produced. Labour might not rise in value 
one penny perday. The hovel would be as mean, and 
the inhabitant as miserable as before ; but the tax-gather- 
ers might have less trouble to collect in the dues of the 
State; and the military might not be necessary to enforce 
the payment of tithes to the church. 

We shall not enter into the merits, or demerits, of the 
“ preventive system ;’’ because our leading impression is, 
that it is unnecessary, and could be productive of no 
benefit. As a resourse in cases not before us, and under 
circumstances hardly possible, the subject might become 
necessary to be discussed. At present, the utter impossi- 
bility of its producing any effect against the operations of 
a system which is continually pauperising class after class 
prec'udes the inquiry. 

Nothing but a state of society which enables industry 
to calculate upon its reward, can produce the ideas of 
respectability and comfort, to which the appeal in our 
last number is directed. He who despairs of every thing, 
will be totally indifferent to his conduct. The very misery 
of Ireland has increased its population. Those who had 
any rank in society to support might have hesitated 
to involve themselves in the consequences of the burthen 
of a family :—but in Ireland the reason is never appealed 


tu. The passions only are obeyed ; and the race is multi- 
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plied without any care for the consequences, An idea! 
eld out in the essay alluded to, that better terms could t 
be made with oppression by a few who were comfortably 
supplied with the means of existence; than by the many 
ina state of almost destitution. The error here lies in 
the supposition that any terms could be made with des- 
potism at all. It must be put forcibly down, or it cannot 
be approached. Do we talk about labour regulating its 
own reward, while we have statute-laws which send the 
labourer to prison if he ventures to stipulate for himself; 
and that treat him in the same manner, if he dares atiempt 
to leave the country, even when he can find no employ- 


ment init? Why, if the race of labourers were to refuse 
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We assume that there is a sufficiency of food produced at 
present, for the proper malatenance of ail who now exist: 
and, further, that there is a capability of as much more 
being produced, as could be wanted by any possible in- 
crease of the population;—the labour of one man, pro- 
perly directed, being able to produce the subsistence of 
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several, and ample space remaining yet nntouched upon 
the surface of the globe, possessing all the power of 


production. The great object is to secure to those who 
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lat our, an adequate proportion of the produce, The 
adil or of the essay in our last number, contends that a 
din inished population would produce this effect. We 
thi..k otherwise :—and for these reasons. First, because 
the 1 cher portions of the community are its masters, and 
will remain so, until the labouring classes become sensible 
of ti eir importance in the state. If tyranny knew how to 
atte 10 to its owr interests, it Would always take care that 
its s aves were well-fed, and adequately clothed. What 
mait t¢ ins the discipline of an atmy? ‘The regular main- 
tena «eof the soldier. What is the most dangerous spe- 
cies of disorganization? ‘That which is produced by the 
irreg U arity of pay and food. Despotism might safely 
take away every superfluity, and hardly a complaint could 
be male against it. Leave but food and clothing to the 
peop’e ,and the mass hope for nothing more. But when 
the re, acity of its agents encroach upon the absolute ne- 
cessai ies of life, a resistance is provoked, and the tyranny 
is sometimes overthrown. If it were possible for the 
boroughmongers to continue to the multitude their pre- 
sent ircidental advantages of cheap living, they would 
hear nc more ofreform, Their authority might be eternal, 
so pacific is the multitude, when the yoke can be borne. 
It wov'd, therefore, be to perpetuate a system which we 
thinke annot be too soon amended, if any means could be 
devisec. to banish distress from the country. It may be 
asked, \vhat more do you want, than to secure food and 
clothing to your labourers. To this we reply, that to put 
human Ueings into the condition of well stalled cattle 
would not conteat us. We may be unreasonable in this; 
‘gut we should not be contente 1 with a state of society, 
} owever well the multitude were treated, while their 
treatm ‘nt depended as much upon the caprice of the few, 
2s it depends upon the master of a horse whether the 
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animal showld be fed upon hay or oats. We do not wish 
men to be comfortable, if they could be so for a period, 
undes a bad system ;—and under a good one, no mischief 
will ever be felt from a redundancy of population. 

Perhay's it may be neeessary here to remark, that there 
is rarely any thing that deserves the name of a public 
voice exerted, except when distress is the prompter. In 
America a public voice was created, by an outrage of the 
public feelings ; but we are not so sensitive in Europe: 
and if ever the borough system of England is overthrown, 
it will be from the impulse of distress, and the piessure 
of feelings which can be borne no longer. ‘The increase 
of the population is one of the means of accelerating this 
object:—because the more there are to subsist, the less 
there will be for the cormorauts who monopolize the pro- 
duce of labour in so great a proportion to themselves. 
The tax-eaters will neither leave off breeding, nor con- 
suming: and it is to be remembered that it is not merely 
the labouring classes that breed up labourers. The effects 
of the system are such, that those who may be enabled to 
maintain a family are not able to provide for its welfare 
in the progress through life. Thus thousands drop into 
the class of labourers, which :ne abstinence from sexual 
indulgence on the part of the labourer would keep out 
of the market. Were every labourer a single man, and 
had no family whatever, the result might be that he 
would have more money to spend, and would consume to 
a greater extent. Butthis would tend to increase the 
means of others to maintain families; and the children 
would become labourers. It is therefore only a question, 
whether the labourer should have his own children as his 
competitors for employment, or the children of other 
classes of society. ‘The remedy is not to be found in any 
attempt to counteract the laws of nature; but in the 
spirit that will purge away the existing abuses, and ena- 
ble the species to enjoy all the adyantages which their 
nature offers them, if they had courage to assert their 
rights. 

A proper legislature would take cate that no man was 
compelled to work without an equivalent remuneration. 
Until the earth was brought into the state of a universal 
garden, there can be no lack of profitable employment, as 
far as the production of food and clothing’ is considered. 
The profitable employment of capital is another question 
entirely. We hold that itis not a requisite of the social 
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state that a man shall accumulate a capital of half a mil- 
lion by ‘‘ watching the turn of the market;’’ and then 
bring this “ capital” to bear against the labour of the agri- 
cultarist. We do not hold it essential that a man should 
die worth a million sterling: we are aware that there 
will be inequalities in the possessions of men, in a 
state of society, because one will spend, and another 
will spare; butif labour were adequately rewarded, upon 
which the legislature should insist, to the extent of a suf- 
ficiency of food, at least, these immense fortunes could 
not be accumulated. Our Barings, our Ricardos, our 
Peels, are no more than fortunate gamblers upon the la- 
-bour of the poor: they have gathered where they did not 
sow, and hold the sowers at their mercy, And whether 
the latter were few, or many, the result would be similar. 
The ** times are out of seein ? There is no such thing as 
a healthy state of things to be restored, out of the present 
corrupt order, until the whirlwind shall purify the at- 
mosphere. AML expedients devised to produced a partial 
melioration only defer the storm which must come at last ; 
and prolong the mischiefs which cannot be cured. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LEGITIMATE KING. 
Paris, NOVEMBER [2. 
Great alarm has of late prevailed respecting the state of 
the King’s health. Reports are in eiveuflation on the sub- 
_ jeet, which are partly true and partly false. As these re- 
ports are apt to be propagated in the departments, and 
certainly act on the public funds, Ministers take every me- 
thod int cir power to give them an indirect contradiction, 
or at least io prove that | they are greatly exaggerated. For 
this purpose they induce his Majesty to show himself to 
his faithful subjects when it would be better that he show- 
ed himself to nobody but his family and physicians. On 
‘Sunday his Majesty experienced a severe attack, and ru- 
mour was busy in spreading the alarming intelhgence on 
the following morning. Three o’clock arrived, and behold 
his Majesty iss: —_ from the Tuileries to take his usual 
promenade in the environs of Paris. As it may be interest- 
ing for you to know the real state of facts, | send you the 
following, on watch you may tmplicitly rely. His Majesty 
twice passed through a dangerous crisis since he made part 
of the procession: to Notre Dame to celebrate Te Deum.— 
The fatigues of that day were too severe for his exhausted 
frame. ‘The f}9°> from his legs ceased for a few hours, and 
he was in the most imminent danger. The same event 
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happened towards the end of last week. In both cases the 
faculty sueceeded with much difficulty in re-opening the 
wound, and giving him the necessary relief. 

There are probably few instances of a patient living so 
long as his Majesty in a state so deplorable. His chest is 
entirely filled with water; his body is a mass of corru;.- 
tion; and the flow from his lower extremities is so great, 
that it penetrates in a quarter of an hour a double cover- 
ing of flannel, besides a wrapping of bark and cotton, and 
passes to the footstool on which he rests them. He does not 
experience much bodily pain, but he is oppressed with a 
perpetual tendency to sleep. When left alone but fora 
few minutes, he is found ina kind of let hargic slumber. 
He even sleeps in his carriage when he takes lis airing. 
He can scarcely move his lee s, and kas lost the usual 
energy of hisarms. His head ‘Teclines upon his shoulder 
as if he had lost the power of voluntary motion. In the 
mean time, the smell arising from his legs and body, ina 
state of approaching dissolution, is painful to himself, and 
sometimes overpowering to his attendants. His servants 
and ministers cannot long remain in the room, or the cabi- 
net where he receives them. A very curious anec- 
dote on the subject is given on unquestionable autho- 
rity, which both shows the deplorable state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health, and the equanimity ofhis temper. ‘The 
Duchess of Berri a few days ago, carried her daughter, 
Mademoiselle, to pay him a visit in his cabinet. The King 
took the child in his arms, and rested her feet upon his 
knee: she, however, very soon grew uneasy in her po- 
sition, and looking to her Royal Highness, exclaimed, 

‘ Mamman, le rot, il pue.’ ‘The mother made signs to 
the child to hold her tongue on this disagreable topic, but 
not understanding them, ‘she continued to cry, “ Mamman 
le rot pues’ when his Majesty, without any symptom of 
uneasiness or displeasure, rep! shied “« L’enfant a raison, 
qu’onl’ote de-la.”—(Vhe child is right, let her be taken 
away.) It it not supposed that his Majesty can linger 
in this state more than a month or two, and by the stop- 


ping of the flow from his legs, he may die in a aay’? s illne SSe 


—" 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

William Tunbridge acknowledges the receipt of the sum of ten 
shillings from the “ Birmingham Union and Patriotic 
Society,” through the hands of Mr. Lakins for which he 
his sincere thanks.. 

An error took place in the perfecting of some of the earlier im- 
pressions of the last number ; and those who have them are respect- 
fully imformed they may have them exchanged at the office. 
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MARTYRDOM OF RIEGO. 


The following placard has been posted in various parts 
of the metrepolis. We need not add our recommendation 
to the suggestion it contains; though the only proper 
mourning for the fall ef the Hero, would be the biood of 
his murderers. Itis not é/ack but cramson, that the world 
should wear for Riego. 
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The horrid die is cast. The enlightened, the patriotic, 
the virtuous RIEGO hath fallen by the unhallowed hand 


ri 
tote « 


fof the executioner! 
Despotism hath shed blood, that shal! call down ven-: 
eance on the conspiring Tyrants leagued against human 


~~ 
‘ 


aberty ! : 
That Liberty having its foundations in the cternal laws’: 
“of God and the inherent rights of man, a just Providence, 
Boniting an’? strengthening the union of ¢.ood men, will,’ 


te, 


in its due time, avenge the accursed deed ! ‘ 
Meanwhile, let the sorrowing advocates of freedom, “ 
testimony of their sympathy in the overwh telming erie 

f the widow, and the relatives of that noble martyr to ; 

their cause, who are now in England, put on deep mourn~* 

ing, as an outw rd token, of that within, which tongue: 

annot express 


: 


ye 


= 


Let that Mourning continue for thirty-erght days, th 1€:, 
number of the years that have been ¢ gvranted to the sacri-g 
ficed RIEGO! 
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RIEGO. 


As this gallant individual has now, in all iT Iman pro- 
yability, been mordered by the Kine of Spe 


Spain, the Duke 
VAngouleme, and the rest of the iveeunical authorities, 


native and foreign, which have diserr: aced Spam, we may 
demand for his memory the sympathy of the few, the 
very few, in this country, who can appreciate the value 
of the oharacter of the patriot, for to that title he was most 
justly entitled. We are heartily ashamed of the part in 
the murder which is entailed upon this country, by the 
heartless, the bollow, accursed policy of the English 
administration. Nor are we satisfied with the behaviour 
of the people of England, who will one day tiod his bleod 
upon their heads, and upon the heads of their children. We 
have been abusing the Spaniards for not doing more than 
they have done, without remember‘ag how much more the 
have done than some other countries than might be named. 
they couquered their domestic despotism. ‘Yhey chained 
their native tyrants. ry arrested the course of their 
nome-born Spot vilers. ‘Phey abotished the tithes of the 
Ciurch, and the shameful impositions of the state. They 
formed a free constitution, and defeaded it against all their 
past oppressors. ‘They have fallen under a foreign yoke, 
—thanks to the miliions of money which our jobbers lent 
to the Freuch intriguers,—and the shameful cowardice of 
a ministry, which dare do nothing in a neble cause. But 
the loss of Spain, deep as it is, is nothing to the infamy 
entailed upon her, upon England, upon Burope, upon 
the world, by the murder of Ric ZO, suouid it be carried 
into exeeution: and of this there is Htile doubt. Did we 
speak to a BRITISH PUBLIC, We on ould speak to some 
purpo:e. But there is no such thin The British peo- 
ple are as abject as any race uuder ine sun; and the same 
army which marched to Madrid, might march to London 
with as much ease. The despots of the continent have 
only to put their feet upon the neck of liberty every 
quarter in Europe. ‘Phere is nO Inclitiation to resist them, 
—or one universal burst of indigoation would declare that 
the head of every tyrant s should auswer for the Hite of 
Riego! If all mantiness of soul has left us, is there none 
of us that have a sympathy with mauly virtue ’—Yes! 


No. 21, Vol. AL. 
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We may perhaps boast of afew, who will honour viriu 
in their closets ; and to such we inscribe the following-—- 


SKETCH OF RAFAEL DEL RIEGO. 





« By the mandate of his perfidious enemies, this unfor- 
tunate Patriot has been placed in the chapel, preparatory 
to his execution. ‘The Priests have hurried through the 
trial, and caused to be condemned the man to w hose bene- 
volence, charity, and humanity, their master Ferdinand, 
their hypocritical allies the faithful, and themselves, owe 
in a great degree their power and existence. Whilst the 
mock trial was going on, hope never altogether deserted 
the bosom of Riego’s family and friends; they judged of 
others by themselves, and forgetful that “ if you savea 
‘thief from the gallows he will cut your throat,’ they vain- 
ly clung to the remembrance of Riego’s kindness to his 
Majesty, and intercession with the people to save his life, 
in the very crisis of eminent danger, and forgot with what 
black ingratitude he repaid by imprisonment, exile, and 
assassination, the courage and noble perseverance by which 
the Spaniards, after six years, had liberated him from 
prison, and again placed a sceptre in his hand, which priest- 
craft converted into a rod of despotism. 

“ Numerous applications had been made through vari- 
ous channels to the French Government, entreating their 
interference to save from death a General who has commit- 
ted no crime, and who was taken in the service of the 


King and Government recognised by the otherpowers of 


Europe; but in vain! no justice or humanity was there. 
The stain cast on the French by this premeditated murder 
cannot be washed out by proclamations, false protestations 
of friendship, sincerity, and union; the crime is theirs, 
although Spaniards are the executioners—for, without 
their uuprecedented, unwarrantable, unjustifiable inter- 
ference, Spain had now been happy, and Riego free in 
the fulfilment of the august duties of a represcntative of 
the people ; posterity will do justice to the fallen hero, 
and stamp with infamy his assassins. Should Kings be 
again brought to the block, pity for them will be drowned 
by the cry of « remember r Riego !”’ 

“ Of few men of the present day has more been said 
than of Rieg~o—it is now the duty of history to record his 
deeds: but wh: ‘ist her unbiassed hand gives te C 
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whatare Cesar’s, a few notes upon his character, collee 
ted by a friend, may not be uninteresting. 

‘“« Rafael del Riego was born of a good family, in the 
Province of Asturias ; he received a useful education, and 
entered young into the military service of his country. 
Of a studious disposition and retentive memory, he easily 
acquired a knowledge of mathematics, Italian, French, 
English, and the superior duties of his profession, and 
was early known among his companions as a good officer, 
whilst a kind and affable disposition made him the friend 
of those who commanded and obeyed him. 

“ Having been taken prisoner in the war of indepen- 
dence, he improved in France his taste for literature, 
learnt how to appreciate civil liberty, and became con- 
vinced of the degraded state of his own eountry; here, 
in unison with San Miguel and others, were sown the 
seeds of a most liberal mind, and a spirit from conviction 
essentially free. 

On returning to Spain he was employed in several im- 
portant duties of a scientific nature, and was distinguished 
for application and talent by Abisbal. commander in 
chief of the army, on the staff of which he served. This 
led to his appointment to the army formedin Andalusia 
in 1818, under that General, for the avowed purpose of 
re-conquering Spanish America, but in reality to regene- 
rate the Constitution of 1812. 

‘“ Riego served then first in the Staff Corps, and was 
present and participated in the attempt to proclaim the 
Constitution in July, 18i9, which failed through the base 
treachery of Abisbal, who arrested his friends at the mo- 
ment of its execution. 

“ Riego retired disgusted and infirm to a country house 
at Bornos, and for a time gave way to the deepest melan 
choly at the frustration of all his dearest hopes, which 
were centered in the gvod of his country; the spark of 
freedom was not extinct, it but lurked unobserved. New 
plans were soon formed by the officers of that army, and 
the merits of Riego pointed him out to them as the proper 
person to head the daring enterprize ; with great. modes- 
ty he declined, and urged his inability to adequately fullfil 
so high a charge; but the oflicers insisted their country 
was at stake, and at her call Riego could no longer re- 
fuse to attempt the gigantic task ofoverturning despotism 
iu the centre of her power and resources ; the head-quar- 
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ters of the very army on which she rested for support re. 
Europe, and thie reconquest of the transatlantic free States. 

“ Successfulin the great trial, skill, acd energy marked 
his earliest actions, us much as perseverance, courage. 
and unyielding spirit, under the greatest difficulties and 
- dangers, subvsequ ently raised him from a wanderer and 
voluntary exile, to the pinacle of civic hononr and glory. 

« The Spanish nation would have confided to him and 
Quiroga, iu the effusion of gratitude, the highest aucho- 
rities of the State; but their reply was, we have pro- 
claimed the Constitution of 1812, the King has sworn it, 
and we are all bis subjects; a word then trom those now 
suffering individuals, would have hurled Ferdinand from 
his throve to the exile Quiroga has fied to, or the scaffold 
which awaits the unfortunate Riego. 

« ‘The narrow mind of his Majesty soon became jealous 
of Riego; his prond vindictive spirit could ill brook to 
hear the patriot praised for himself, whilst he had only 
importance from his forefathers; persecution and honours 
alternately were Riego’s lot, as natural iuciination or fear 
prevailed in Ferdinand’s mind; and we find Riego, either 
considered as a traitor or a patriot, alike modest and un- 
assuming in both; he wished, he asked only to be per- 
mitted to retire from the public eye, and enjoy peace and 
tranquility ina domestic circle. It was not his lot thus to 
enjoy happiness; the wishes of his friends, and the wicked 
machinations of his enemies, drew him from one step to 
another, until lie commenced the expedition, which, 
by invitation of Ballasteros’ officers, he undertook, con- 
trary to his own opinion, as a last hope, a last attempt 
to save his country—it failed, and Riego fell into the 
hands of his most implacable enemies. Three times Riego 
saved King Ferdinaind’s crown and life: now Riego has 
been sacrificed by the decree of Ferdinand and /. ngou- 
leme. May, for every drop which the Peninsula rec_ives 
of his blood, myriads of men start up one day to avenge his 
death !” 

The brother, the wife, and the sister, of the patriot, are 
now in England, and we believe in London. What shall 
be said to soothe their sorrows : to mitigate the woe they 

will feel, on hearing the dreadful tidings, that his mista- 
ken clemency saved 2 aking that he might be the murderer 
of his saviour. Ina really free country, his relations 
would be sacred evidences of his devotion to the cause of 
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tveedom. They would be cherished as the dearest legacy 
ofa departed friend. ‘They would be held in the greatest 
veneration amongst us while living ; and when dead, we 
should write upon their monumen.s, ‘“‘ these were the re- 
latives of Riego.”’ But this is NoT a free country. It is 
not the land of the hero or the sage. It is the country 
of Dr, Slop. It is the birth place of Mr. Canning. It 
produced Barrington and William Pitt. it was disgraced 
by the adoption of Castlereagh. It was the scene of the 
Manchester Massacre :—and if it were the birth-place of 
freedom, the heavenly babe was strangled in the cradle, 
and this is the clime of her assassins. 


ames 


PROGRESS OF REFORM IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 














This is an odd title ic reference to a county, of which 
it may be asked, ‘‘ 7s there any progress made by the 
principles of reform?” and as far as the country is con- 
cerned, We fear not. Yet Bosion has the honour of send- 
ing Gne of the only two avowed radical reformers which 
the house contains. We know there are more; but all 
except Col. Jotinson, the member for Boston; and Mr. 
James, the member for Carlisle, keep their sentiments to 
themselves: and not only so, but they profess other sen- 
{iments in public to what they express in private. It is 
someth ng, then, greatly to the credit of Lincolnshire, to 
have so great a proportion of the true representation of 
the people belonging toit. Col. Johnson is endeavouring 
todo it still more credit, by reforming the county repre- 
sentation, at present vacant by the metamorphosis of 
Mr. Pelham into my Lord Yarborough. This noble lord, 
though he cannot now represent the county, thinks his 
property entitles him to nominate the representative ; and 
it is probable that the influence of his property will suc- 
ceed. ‘The expense of contesting a county election is too 
great to allow of any equal competition, The simple 
reform of enabling every freeholder to vote in his own 
parish, would put an end to the overbearing influence of 
the landed proprietory in county elections; but neither 
whigs, nor tories, would ever consent io such a reform. 
Thus our counties are at the mercy of the largest purse. 
Col. Johnson has laudably endeavoured to prevail upon 
the freeholders of Lincolnshire to come forward; and has 
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published the subjoined address; but we dare not hope 
that the freeholders of Lincolnshire will have spirit enough 
to do any honour to tlicmselves, or any justice to the 
truly worthy member for Boston. 


TO THE FREEHOLDERS OF TILE COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 
GENTLEMEN, | 

The time is fast approaching, when a member must either be 
elected by the Freeholders or nominated by the Aristocracy of 
this county. 

One candidate only is now before us; and though it is a month 
since he has come forward with his pretensions, he has not yet con- 
descended to inform us on what grounds they are founded : in com- 
mon courtesy, we were entitled to this, if even, as is too currently 
reported, that candidate is to be quietly hatched as our represen- 


_tative, under the powerful wing of acertain peer. Surely, from a 


perfect stranger, to this part of Lincolnshire at least, and from a 
gentleman (whatever his good qualities may be) almost as unknown 
in the Northas the South of the County, the frecholders had a 
right to expect an open and candid expression of his political 
principles. How else are we to be guided in our choice? This 
question I put principally to the numerous, and I fear I may add, 
the almost unrepresented yeomen and small freeholders of the 
county; though it is one in which all of us, who disclaim undue 
influence, and are attached to the constitution of our country, are 
equally concerned in. 

I am not personally acquainted with Srr Wm. Incitsy: I never 
saw him in my life: I therefore cannot have any personal feeling, 
either for or against him as a candidate. But surely it istoo much 
to demand of a county like this, to take him because he has the 
support of Lord Yarborough!! Really I, as an avowed Reformer, 
cannot regard him as anything like a proper person to repre- 
sentus. ‘ Nominees represent their patrons,’ and though here I 
will not dwell on Lord Yarborough’s merits as a reformer, I must 
say that it will be an indelible disgrace on the free and independent 
electors, to allow themselves to be cheated out of their elective 
rights, by the arbitrary and unconstitutional interference of any 
man: and that Sir Wm. Ingilby trusts for his return toa power 
which sets at nought the opinions and feelings of the electors at 
large, is as evident, as that he has not consulted those feelings, 
and that he has been canvassed for, from a quarter, which our 
own duty as freemen loudly calls upon us to oppose. This being 

the case, and the day, of what Lam afraid is too justly termed 
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ind endeavour to find some gentieman worthy of our choice: the 
* laws provide us with the means of resisting, without ruinous ex- 
pense, either to ourselves or the person we may fix upon,’ the at- 
tempt that is now making to degrade the county. Those means are 
well stated in the Sramrosp News of Friday last, and I shall have 
ihe greatest pleasure in acting with my brother freeholders on so 
constitutional a plan. Sir Joun Tuororp has been mentioned, 
and really I know not where a more honourable or a more proper 
person can be found for the oceasion. Ie is well known to us alls 
nud though his modesty may shrink trom avowing himself a candi- 
date, even when called upon by the people, still that is no reason 
why we should not elect him: for we are sufliciently acquainted 
with bim to feel certain, that in his hands our liberties and our 
rights may be safely trusted. 

Let us then, gentlemen, lose no time in endeavouring to secure 
the great object we have in view : let us instantly communicate with 
cach other: let us all act as if the success of the measure depended 
ou oar own individual exertions: and the result will teach the men 
who would lord it overus, that we have sense enoughto know 
our own rights, aud power and spirit enough to assert them, 
when presumptuously invaded. I make this appeal to you in full 
confidence of the justice of our cause, trusting that they who 
among you feel as I do, wili instantly communicate with me on 
the subject. It is not from ambition or vanity that I thus obtrude 
myself upon the public ; but I should feel degraded in my own 
estimation ; I should feel myself unworthy of representing tbe In- 
dependent Electors of Boston, if I could patiently sit down while 
the County of Lincoln was converted into a kind of close borough, 
and our Independence swallowed up by two factions, that thrive 
on the plunder and ruin of their country. 

Believe me, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient servaut, 


W. A. JOHNSON. 
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Wytham on the Hill, Nov. 10, 1823. 
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A CONCLUDING EPISTLE TO MR. O. 
“ Amicus .Plato, sed niagis amica veritas. 
Birmingham, November Ath, 1823. 
My Dear O.—I make no apology for thus publicly in- 
iruding upon your notice ; your public conduct is the theme 
on which € have to treat, and itis but proper. that my re~ 
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marks should be addressed to you, through the medium of 
the press. After the numerous attacks which have been 
lately made upon you, J confess I have felt some compune- 
tion in adding my mite to the heap. Independently of this 
consideration, the iong intimacy which has subsisted be- 
tween us the many kind « passages of love,’’ which have 
accompanied our friendly association with each other, and 
the numerous polite attentions I have received ‘at your 
hands, have ali conspired to prevail upon me to withhold 
the lash ; but I sacrifice my feelings at the shrine of public 
duty ; and in the event of my being discovered. 1 will 
console myself under your pathetic “et tu Brute,” by the 
reflection that J have but fulfilled my duty. 

1 know that no man can see“ the right path” more plain- 
ly than yourself; or feel more acutely the sense of shame 
when his aberrations are pointed out. I therefore feel great 
confidence that you may easily be brought to acknowledge 
the error of your ways. Your taleits are commanding, 
and if by a well timed chastisement, ] can correct your 
wandering mind, and secure your exertions as the advocate 
of reform, I shall have performed a service to “ the good 
old cause,’”” on which I shall ever refiect with pleasure.— 
But, I] have another and amore important object before 
me. Inthe event of the failure of this attempt, to res- 
tore you, 1 have to warn the town against your pretensi- 
ons. While you were a young man, depending merely upon 
your abilities for your station in society, while your talents 
were your Only claim for the support of your fellow towns- 
men, you Were even then courted by one party and feared 
by the other; but now your recently formed connexion 
with the family of “ the proud Lord of Birmingham,” 
(whose influence is as great, as is his weakness of ‘charac- 
ter) gives you a levitimate right to the title of a“ leading 
inhabitant” of this town: : and renders your services pro- 
portionably valuable to your friends, or injurious to your 
opponents. I have w atched the effect this elevation 
has had upon you, and I have seen an ambitious spirit ris- 
ing in your bosom. I have discovered an anxiety to become 
a popular leader. Knowing that your constitutional in- 
stability of character may le ad you, however, unintention- 
ally, to hetray where you profess support, I consider it 
a duty to the public and evento yourself “ to curb the 
stirring devil, “‘ whick may otherwise disgrace you.’” Asa 
friend to the ‘* commonweailth,”’? L would put the people on 
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their guard against one who has so often mistaken his 
principles; as your friend, I v ould save you from the bit- 
ter draught of disappointed hope. 

In order to do this in the most effectual manner, I shall 
only call to your recollection some incidents in your past 
life. Do not be alarmed; I shall not publish your private 
history. 1 would be one of the last to intrude upon your 
private actions. I shall not even follow the example of 
your critical observer, “ No Hypocrite,” and remind you of 
your “ ci-devant apothecaryship.” No! | scorn such sub- 
jects; I leave them to the tea-table-worshippers, who 
pour out their Bohea and their seandal—cut up their crum- 
pets and their neighbour’s characters—and swallow their 
hot tea and their cold calumnies. My business is with your 
public acts ; and to a few of them I now call your attention. 

Durinz the year previous to the never-to-be-forgotte:: 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, you were a most ar- 
dent reformer. Youadvocated tlic cause with all yourin- 
spiring eloquence ; you went as farin support of it, as we 
hada nmght to expect; nay, you even went farther than 
most of your friends dared to venture. But, oh! sad con- 
clusion to this world of promise; when the late ministers, 
the saintly Sidmouth, and the carotid-cutting Castlereagh, 
liberated their untried victims from their bastiles ; and the 
reformers were expressing their sympathy for their oppres- 
sed brethren, by subscribing to relieve their distresses, 
you were applied to for your mite, and you refused to give 

a farliing. Notonly so, but when pressed = contribute, 
though buta trifle, you pettishly replied, “ If I give, 
shall be the other way!” 

Again; who that knew you, can forget your anxiety 
about every thing connected with the case of the late 
Queen? You were one of her ablest partisans ; you ad- 
vocated her cause in all companies ; you did not scruple to 
avow your horror and indignation at the unmanly persecu- 
tions she was subjected to ; youdwelt upon the subject with 
an earnestness which delighted your unsupecting: friends. 
But when these professions were brought to the test, when 
you were asked to sign a requisition to call a meeting for 
the purpose of eong ratulating her upon her escape from 
the infamous conspiracy ¢ against her © fairfame ;’’ you fol- 
lowed the example of too many others, and refused to guve 
your name. Your excuse at the time was by some of your 
friends deemed a legitimate one, your real reas om came out 
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afterwards, and it deserves to be reeorded; you did not 

think it would be “ hice sea to calla meeting ata time 

‘ whea the walls were plaecarced by the RADICALS, to in- 
vite signatures to an address to Mr. Hunt !” 

The third i instance 1 shall ment: ou, is fresh in the me- 
mory ofall your Birmingham fricnds ;—I ailude to your 
conduct to your worthy friend, Mr. W. Phipson, in the 
affair of Piastaus.* 1 was one of your auditors at the first 
meeting on the shite of the constable’s accounts; and I 
coincided with your admirers, in thinking your speech on 
that day, one of the finest specimens of Overpowermg 
satiric elo quence » this towa had ever produced. the ten- 
der forbearance you shewed in the outset, your anxiety 
to save your opponents from the indignation w hich would 
of necessity follow the eaposé, you were prepared to make, 
{ with them attributed to a kind consic jeentzon of the feei- 
ings of the partics, a great sacrifice to your friendship for 
thom: which, however I! might consider them iil-judged, 
did credit to your heart. The resuit of the meeting drove 
all idea of suspicion from my mind: you blazed forth and 
‘extinguished them by excess .of light;’’ and | sloried 
that yon had now identified yourself with our party, so 
that you could not retire ; that you had cut yourself off 
for ever, from association with the tories. But—what was 
your subsequent conduct ! Ai the adjourned meeting, you 
pleaded business in London and did not appear; you left 
your “ dear friend’? to encounter single-handed an in- 
creased multitude of foes.+ Bad, however r, as this is, 
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* Tcannot let this opportunity pass without offering my grate- 
‘| acknowledgements to this gentlemai for his manly ‘and consis- 
tent conduct jixonabent the whole of the discussion of this affair, 
though [ know he will not think much of the praises of an anony- 
mous writer. ILlis exertions in this case have gained him the ap- 
plause of his friends and the respect of his enemies. Had Birming- 
ham but twenty such men as Mr. P hipson, she would take the place 
she ought to have among the public spirited towns of England; she 
owes her present political degradation to the blind subserviency of 
her whigs, to one ind: ‘vidual—the chairman of the court leet. 

+ Mr. Phipson expre ses himself satistied with your excuse. I 
pretend not to know what “the urgent business” was which detained 
you in London; but [ assert that no consideration ought to have 
prevailed with you to descrt him at such a time. You attaeked 
with him “ the nest of horne ts,” saw them assemble in multitudes 
about him, and then lett Aim to get out of the way or defend hin 
self how he could. “ Oh shame, where 1s thy blush ? 
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it iS not worthy of condemnation, when compared with 

‘our sul bsequi nt conduct in the committee. Mr. Phipson, 
as the readers of the Dw ane are well aware, completely 
triumphed over his adversaries: the Court of King’s Bench 
denounced the payment of the: money as illegal. ‘Though 


tl.is verdict affor’ed so excellent an opportunity for you 


«“ to read a lesson” to meddling constables, and officious 
lawyers 5 


thougl the case was one of the most flagrant 
which ever appeared before the public, even here you 
would not lose the chance of truckling te the ultras. You 
proposed a resolution in the commitiee, which even your 
flatterers ignominiously scouted. ‘Phe object of this pro- 
0 ah invelved the sacrifice of the great principle you 
had been contending for ; it was fo decline making appli- 
cation lo the officers for the refunding of the money thus 
allegally pad. 

The last instané®*of your political fickleness, I would 
remind you of, my friend and neighbour the “Old Stafford- 
shire Whig” has already sufficiently dwelt upon. I of 
course allude te your famous speech, toast and letter, re- 
specting the Right Hon. and Rey. Bishop of the Diocese ; 
of this you have heard enough from that and ot {her quar- 
ters; and I spare you from farther remarks upon it. 

I have purposely avoided, as far as I could, all com- 
ments on these your public misdeeds; I know them to be 
unnecessary, and I do not choose to run the risk of being 
deemed unnecessarily severe, by expressing what | feel 
upon the subject: I, therefore, leave you rand my fellow 
townsmen to draw your own conclusions ; ; andif the result 
be in the least degree beneficial to either, I shall be per- 
fectly satisfied. 

Before | conclude, | would say one word upon my ad- 
dressing you anonymously. Tie only excuse I shall offer 
is one in which yew will sympathise—My. family con- 
nexrions are among the “ Presbyterian politicians,” and I 
do not think it adviseable to run counter to their feelings, 


by indirectly censuring their idol, “the great bashaw,” 
through his “subservient organ. 


i remain, with all due respect. 
Your's, &e. 


INSPECTOR. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
Of a Meeting held at Great Horton, near Bradford, 
Yorkshtre, on the 31st of October, to congratulate the 
Rev. J. HARRISON, on his restoration to liberty, after 
enduring three years and a half imprisonment for 
advocating the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
‘Timotay Raw NsBY, Chairman. 
On the health of Mr. Harrison being proposed the fol- 
lowing address was delivered by a weaver : 


Hail; Harrison ! who brav’d the dreadful storm 
Of persecution and imprisonment ; 
Is still an advocate of that reform, 
For which he sentenc’d was, to punishment. 
iiail him! ye friends to liberty and laws, 
Whose uncorrupted, and unshaken zeal, 
Is still exerted in the glorious cause 
Of British freedom, and his country’s weal. 
O, Harrison! the generous and the brave, 
Fain would the muse thy patriot virtues scan ; 
Thou fain thy country w ouldst from ruin save ; 
By censuring evil, and exalting man. 
But whilst the muse of Harrison would sing, 
Great Hunt demands a mention in her song ; 
Whilst noble Cartwright, rides on Freedom’s wing, 
And Wolseley presses forward in the throng. 
Such virtuous patriots, in this sliding age, 
Demand the muses most exalted lays ; 
They 1 the only science dare engage, 
Which can mankind, and their lov’d country raise. 
Say, shall those men, who would their country serve 
Be left alone, and you stand idly by? 
No; let their ardour urge the general nerve, 
And liberty, be Britain’s general cry. 
Aid these firm patriots then, with all your mighit, 
And in their views embark with steady zeal ; 
Vor hearts like theirs eincere, will act aright, 
And aim at nothing, but their country’s weal. 
And thou, O Horton! now display thy love 
For Britain’s glory, liberty, and man: 
Do thou exert thy noblest powers to prove 
Thy views are tounded on a liberal plan. 
Let freedom vie, with genius, arts, and sense ; 
And to your offspring hand the blessings down ; 
Let those unborn receive the recompense, 
And learn to prize your virtue, as their own. 


SonGc —‘ Harrison’s Hope.” 

The health of Henry Hunt, Esq. with great applause. 

Mr. Harrison rose and said, that Mr. Hunt might be 
consiaered one of the greatest patriots that ever exis ted 
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jn any age or country. He had done more (even whilst 
suffering his unjust and diabolical imprisonment) than many 
other radicals who were at liberty during that period. 
His political exertions had been consistent, persevering, 
and disinterested :—His victory over tyranny, corruption, 
oppression, and cruelty, in the Bastile at Ilchester, had a 
beneficial effect in all other gaol s :—His condact on all 
oceasions had evinced a superior talent, and ths most de- 
cided courage am! humanity. 

Sone, —* The Song of slaughter.’ 

Toast,— the cause of freedom all over the world.” 

Mr. J. Robertson, jun. rose and spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, the toast you have just 
drank is Well worthy your character as Englishmen : for 
if shows that whilst you are anxious to obtain, and pre- 
serve the liberties of yourseives and of your fellow coun- 
trymen, your hearts dilate and expand with unbounded 
charity towards the whole world. Gentlemen, in order 
to form Just ideas ef the be: leks % and blessings attendant 
on liberty, it may not be amiss to say a few w ‘ords on des- 
potism aud slavery by way of contrast; for although liber- 
tv, when well understood, is so glorious in itself, that it 
needs no beantifying; yet Ca shoit sketch of the deformi- 
ties of tyranny and slavery, ay serve to enhance the value 
of those beauties. In a state of slavery, mankind hold 
their com‘orts, their privileges, their property, and their 
Yves, at the capricious will “of their governors, and, con- 
sequently, they live in continual fear; and fear not only 
sinks the mind, but it seizes on every nerve of the body: 
fear notonly depresses the active e principle of the soul, but 
it relaxes and en‘eebles the whole human frame: fear pa- 
ralizes every exertion and energy of man, and while it acts 
upon the mind with baleful influence, it renders him inca- 
pable of performing even the common duties of life. How 
much more then doe: it unfit him for performing any 
thing great or worthy of the human character. In those 
countries where absolute _ tyranny is established, the peo- 
ple can only be supplicd with the common necessaries of 
life at the capricious Will ‘of the tyrant, Who rules over 
them: and at the command of sich a tyrant, they are 
sent to ihe field of battle to have their threats cut like so 
many oxen driven ‘to the slavghter, unless they succeed in 
eutting the throats, and burning and destroying the 
homes and habitations of tiueir unoifeading neighbours, 
who are destined to destruction by these tyrants in their 
unjust and unnecessary wars!!! And besides being sub- 
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ject to all these oppressions and crueltics, they are (to 
crown all) generally in a state of the most abject misery, 
and liable to be torn away any moment of their lives from 
their families and connexions, to the dungeons of their 


oppressors. In Spain, for instance, which groans in such 
condition— 


‘“ How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain. 

How many bleed 

By shameful variance ’twixt man and man; 
How many pine in want, and dungeon’s gloom, 
Shut from the common air, and cominon use 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery. Sore pierc’d by pinching want, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty. How many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ; 
Whence tumbled headlong, from the hei ght of life 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse.’ 


But no more :—for to dwell upon the bare theory o! 
slavery, 1s enough to overwhelm the mind of man 
with horror and despair. Liberty, on the contrary, 1s 
calculated to unfold the faculties and fill the mind with 
pleasure, love, and joy. Liberty is the most agreeable 
and delightful theme in nature. Liberty gives an addi- 
tional and inexpressible charm to every beautiful object. 
It is owing to liberty, that man can ramble unmolested 
along the ‘wale of private hfe, and taste all the innocent 
satisfactions of contemplative retirement. It is the raiser 
of human kind, and the refiner of domestic bliss. It is 
liberty that encourages man to cultivate his little portion; 
for what pleasure could arise from an improved spot, if 
it lay every moment at the mercy of lawless power. In 
vain might the vine display her purple clusters ; in vain 
be lavish of her generous juices, if tyranny, like a raven- 
ous harpy should be always hovering over the bowl and 
ready to snatch it from the lip of industry ; or if exposed 
eontinually to the caprice of arbitrary sway; or held ina 
state of abject and cringing dependence. Man ought to 
be as tenacious of his liberty as his life, because liberty 
promotes his comfort: liberty promotes his interest ; 
liberty preserves his property; liberty promotes his hap- 
piness ; nay more, liberty perserves his life: a truth so 
grand must penctrate the heart of every mienulieel 
individual. Liberty makes states arise lke the sun fron 
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the darkness of ignorance and poverty, to wisdom, tem- 
perance, industry, oppulence, power, and glory. Where- 
ver liberty shines forth with effulgent splendour, it pro- 
motes the growth of human happiness, in the same man- 
net as the beams of the sun promote the growth of vege- 
tation: for as the rays of the sun dispel every cloudy 
vapour of the atmosphere, and feed, and nourish, every 
spire and blade of grass, every vegetative plant, and every 
floweret of the lawn; so do the rays of liberty dispel 
every cloudy fear from the mind of man, and feed, and 
nourish every humane feeling; every generous sentiment, 
and every impression of virtue, Liberty makes men 
healthful, brave, honest, social, pacific, and industrious, 
so that it may with propriety be said, that, the rays of h- 
berty cover the verdant hills with eecy flocks, and tune 
the shepherd’s lute. Liberty supplies the vineyard with 
its delicious clusters, and the orchard with its plump and 
mellow fruit. Liberty is the mother of peace, and her le- 
gitimate offspring are happiness and plenty. In the courts 
of liberty dwell knowledge and understanding, wisdom, 
riches, and honour. She is the mistress of learning, the 
directress of arts and science ; : the conductress of commerce 
and prosperity, She i 
lity, and religion. She is the protectress of innocence, 
truth, and justice. She i 
nour, and the empress of happiness and glory. Gentle- 
men, I beg pardon for taking up so much of your time, and 
beg leave to conclude with wishing that the cause of liber- 
ty may flourish all over the world.” 

Toasts and HeaLtnus. 

The Radical Political Books cliers. 

Sir Charles Wolscley, Mr. Wooler, and all others whe 
have suffered in the cause ef reform. 

The little Black Lad’s triumph over the drag on of Wantly. 

SonGc,—* Scots’ Ys ha he with Wallace ble 

On the health of Mr. Robertshaw Sihae given, that 
ventleman rose and spo%e as follows; Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen,—My feelings forbid me to be silent, and espe- 
clally on so happy an oct — vhen we sre met to con- 
eratulate a worthy Individuai on his pats Liion from a long 
and severe confinement. Gontinaan ‘ou all know —_ to 
appreciate the valnable services of Mr. tt rris son. Isav,you 
have already such a high sense of the exertions wiih Mr 
Mlarrison has made, to Promote the happiness of his fellow 
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guished individual in your esteem; but at the time my 
health was proposed, the man, the name, his abilities, 
and above all his services and sufferings in the glorious 
cause of Reform, were so strongly impressed on my mind 
that I trust that 1 shall be pardoned if the few words | 
have tosay be chiefly concerning that gentleman ; for I 
know of no man who has higher. claims to puolic regard 
than Mr. Harrison. Mr. H. has united in one man two of 
the greatest characters upon the earth, viz. those of a pa- 
triot and a priest, for while he has enforced the precepts 
of the glorious gospel, he has advocated the cause of civil 
liberty in the highest strains of patriotic eloquence ; and he 
has performed both these duties with a sincerity and zeal 
which beconies a followerofthat great reformer, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Although he has suffered much 
persecution anda long and severe imprisonment, which 
might have broken the spirit of any man, less firm than 
himself, yet he has born it all with majestic firmness ; and 
after having braved the whole tempest of persecution, he 
is come forth like gold from the furnace with all his in- 
trinsic value; and the name of Harrison will be handed 
down to posterity with honor, and live in the annals of 
history, when mauy of his brethreuof the priestly order 
will be buried in oblivion, or swept away like the mount 
of sand which vesterday the children cast upon the shore. 
Whilst he has allured to brighter worlds and led the way, 
by pointing out the path to “Salvation : : he has also incul- 
cated the prineiples of civil liberty, froma consciousness 
- at man ought to partake of all the blessings iv this world 

vhich are sent by a beneficent CREATOR. Asa useful 
aeabtien of society, and asa patriot, | know of no man 
who has higher claims to public approbation. In every 
single action of his public life, with which [ am acquain- 
ted, he has secured to himself regard and esteem, and is 
highly respected; he has returned from prison unfeign- 
edly beloved : and | beg leave to conclude with he attily 
congratulating that gentleman, on his restoration to the 
bosom of bis family, and that he is at liberty this evening, 
{0 participate in the hilarity of his friends. 

Many other kealths were drank and appropriate speeches 
delivered ; but the whole would swell the report to an un- 
usual size. A collection was made at the close of the meet- 
ing towards defraying Mr. Harrison’s expenses, attendant 
ov his visit to his Yorkshire friends. 




















